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dislike gave a precedent for the violence of shallower
men. But to those who look back on them now,
though there can be no wonder that at the time
they excited such an outcry, their outspoken boldness
hardly excites surprise. Much of it might naturally
be put down to the force of first impressions; much
of it is the vehemence of an Englishman who claims
the liberty of criticising and finding fault at home;
much of it was the inevitable vehemence of a reformer.
Much of it seems clear foresight of what has since come
to be recognised. His judgments on the Reformers,
startling as they were at the time, are not so very
different, as to the facts of the case, from what most
people on all sides now agree in; and as to their
temper and theology, from what most churchmen
would now agree in. Whatever allowances may be
made for the difficulties of their time, and these
allowances ought to be very great, and however well
they may have done parts of their work, such as the
translations and adaptations of the Prayer Book, it is
safe to say that the divines of the Reformation never
can be again, with their confessed Calvinism, with
their shifting opinions, their extravagant deference to
the foreign oracles of Geneva and Zurich, their sub-
servience to bad men in power, the heroes and* saints
of churchmen. But when all this is said, it still
remains true that Fronde was often intemperate and
unjust. In the hands of the most self-restrained and
considerate of its leaders, the movement must anyhow
have provoked strong opposition, and given great